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Country Holidays’ Sund. 


By I. M. Wane. 


(oN Maas GST the numberless methods adopted by generous-hearted 

people to meet the many ills that flesh is heir to, this 
institution is certainly not amongst the least valuable, but may even 
deserve a place in the first rank of Christian philanthrophies. 

Its purpose is to raise a fund from voluntary subscriptions, and 
by this means send weak and ailing children to cottage homes in the 
country for not less than two weeks each, the parents, where able, 
paying part of the cost. Asarule cottagers are found willing to board 
the children for five shillings a week per child. In every village to 
which children are sent there is invariably found some lady or 
gentleman living in the neighbourhood willing to see that they are 
comfortably housed and cared for, and generally to. exercise a 
watchful supervision over them whilst they remain. 

In London there is one Central Committee which has an office in 
the Adelphi. There are also local committees to whom applications 
must be made by children living in their respective neighbourhoods. 
Forms are given to the applicants to be filled up by the parents, 
stating their names, residences, number of children in the family, how 
many earn wages, and the total amount of such earnings; they also 
have to certify that the children are entirely free from any disease 
which may be imparted to others. 

To this society, based upon broad and liberal principles, the 
London Auxiliary Sunday School Association was glad last year to 
affiliate itself, especially as, during the first few weeks, its management 
admitted of a comparatively easy correspondence between the 
secretaries of the two societies, and the arrangements for the 
children’s accommodation could be carried out with great facility. 
There afterwards, however, came a change in the management of the 
fund, and children had to apply to the local committees. It some- 
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times happened that the children of the same school, and wishing to 
go to the same country cottage, had to apply to two different 
committees, and as the superintendent of each school had to conduct 
his own correspondence, the Secretary of the Auxiliary Association 
lost time-and touch with the whole arrangement, and the rooms were 
once or twice, for a few days, without an occupant. 

For these and other reasons, and especially seeing that the 
Auxiliary Association now numbers over twenty schools, with between 
three and four thousand children, it is thought that a sufficiently wide 
field for operations is open to the Association to cater for its own 
children, in its own way, and under its own sole management. It 
was not, however, without a feeling of deep regret that the teachers 
came to this conclusion; as they remembered the sensation of real 
pleasure which they experienced in being able to work upon some 
common ground and in such perfect harmony with those whom theo- 
logical differences only too often keep so sadly and so widely apart. 

The appeal made last year by the Auxiliary Association for help 
to give some of its weak and ailing children the benefit of fresh air 
and food was liberally responded to, and now that winter is gathering 
up his snowy robes, and with his friend hoar-frost, is retreating 
towards their proper home, somewhere near the Pole; when March 
winds have dried up the long sodden earth and the warm breath of 
spring is coaxing the flowers to appear above the ground; it seems 
to be time for the superintendents and teachers to bestir themselves 
and see if they cannot secure for such of their children as may 
need it, a change of air, some fresh wholesome food, and healthy 
rambles by the road-side, over breezy commons, or along green 
lanes. The change which a few weeks of country life makes in the 
health and appearance of the little invalids is as delightful to witness, 
as it must be pleasant for them to experience. 

The winter has been an unusually long and trying one, and to 
children of the poor families who have, through want of work, been 
so straitened for food and clothes, sickness and failing health are the 
sure followers of such hard times. It will take a good many bowls 
of wholesome bread and milk, and plenty of fresh air to bring back 
the lost colour and plumpness in some of the pale thin cheeks that 
meet the gaze of the teachers from week to week, and mutely plead 
for just such helps as a fund like this is calculated to give. 

There are two or three kind ladies who at their own expense 
support country homes for the children, but it is obvious that indi- 
vidual aid of this kind, noble and helpful as it is, can only touch the 
fringe of the great distress which this winter will have left in its 
train. ‘The teachers have therefore secured three additional places 
in the country to which they can send their invalids, and if the funds 
come in from generous donors of sufficient amount, other places 
within easy distance of London can, without doubt, be readily found. 
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Last year’s donations, owing to the shortness of the season, and the 
fact that only two cottages were secured proved sufficient to meet all 
expenses, and to leave a small balance in hand, which forms a 
nucleus for this year’s operations. 

The three cottage homes which are opened by the teachers, 
acting through their committee, are in close proximity to places of 
worship connected with our own faith, where the children can attend 
on a Sunday, and by a kindly word of recognition from the minister, 
or some of his congregation, be made to feel that they are not utterly 
amongst strangers, but with those who are in some measure their 
friends. 

Not only is the change from town to country life beneficial as 
restoring to the children lost health, but it is equally i improving to 
their minds. The ignorance of London children in matters relating 
to the commonest products of the field and stream and meadow, is 
something incredible to those who have not had the experience of 
the week-day or Sunday school teacher. Nature's book thus opened 
to them, with its thousand picture lessons, ‘‘songs without words,” 
and scenes so varied, so new, so fresh, so wonderful, and so beautiful, 
is filled with living interests which, in the hands of a wise teacher, 
may leave lasting impressions of a kind so pure, true, and elevating 
as to influence for good many a future life. Certain it is that they 
are the constant talk of the delighted children when they return, and 
many a dull moment in the close court and stuffy alley must be 
cheered by the remembrance for long afterwards, of the scenes 
they witnessed outside the town. The teacher too will find his 
lessons often made easier through the knowledge the children have 
gained by their experience, brief as it may have been, of new sights 
and sounds to which they would otherwise be entire strangers.* 


JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
By Rev. J. Epmunp STRONGE. 


EAUTIFULLY situated at the head of its placid gulf stands Genoa 

—a town of great importance in ancient times, called ‘‘superb”’ 

from its splendid buildings, and celebrated as the birthplace of 

Columbus. Here, under the clear blue depths of serene Italian skies, 

Joseph Mazzini, who was to live a troubled and eventful life, was born on 
the 22nd June, 1805. 

His father, Giacomo Mazzini, was a distinguished physician and 
professor of anatomy in that town. His mother was a woman of great 
personal beauty, refined taste, strong and vigorous intellect, and of deep 
and true affections. 


*To those who are inclined to help in this good work, and it is hoped there will be many, 
they may like to know that if their donations are sent to Mr. I. M. Wade, 37, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, they will be gratefully received and duly acknowledged. 
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Joseph was a delicate child, and for that reason, as well as on account 
of his gentle and loving nature, absorbed all the care and tenderness of 
his parents. For many years he was unable to go beyond the narrow 
confines of his home, and usually sat upon a little chair-bed, which his 
father had fashioned for him, in his mother’s room. Not until he was six 
years of age did his mother deem it advisable to permit him to go beyond 
the garden gate. 

A characteristic story is told of what happened on the occasion of his 
first walk abroad. They had only gone a short distance when the child 
suddenly stopped in his walk, and stood transfixed, gazing intently at a 
poor, ragged, decrepit old man sitting on the steps of a church. His 
mother, thinking he was frightened at the unusual sight, stooped down to 
carry him away; but he broke from her, and running forward, impul- 
sively threw his arms round the poor old beggar’s neck, kissing him again 
and again, and crying, ‘‘ Mother, give him something, give him some- 
thing !’’ The old man was affected to tears (who knows what tender 
memories the caress recalled of purer moments, and happy love in that 
heart grown cold by misfortune ?) and said, ‘‘ Love him well, lady ; he 
is one who will love the people.” 

Mazzini’s career was a beautiful incarnation of that poor beggar’s 
words. Love to God and love to man were the mainsprings of all his 
actions, and the inspiration of all his writings. 

After a distinguished course at college he began life as an advocate. 
In Italy the younger members of the ‘‘ bar’’ gain experience in pleading 
the causes of the poor, and Mazzini took up the cases entrusted to him 
with zeal, and carried them through in an able and conscientious manner. 
The amount of his. fee did not weigh with him in the execution of his 
duty, and he brought all the resources of a well stored mind and ready 
rhetoric to bear on the cause he was pleading, whether his clients were 
poor or rich. 

But the routine of an advocate’s life could not satisfy the man whose 
natural disposition constrained him to undertake Herculean labours for the 
well-being, improvement, and emancipation of his countrymen. Austria, 
France, and the Pope divided the government of Italy among them, and 
foreign, monarchical, and papal rule was peculiarly obnoxious to the 
patriotic instincts of Mazzini’s nature. His object in life was to gain 
back Italy for the Italians, and unite the different provinces of that 
country under a strong republican government, with Rome as its capital. 
He thought that as the ‘‘ Eternal City’ had already given a civilization 
and religion to the world, she was destined to give a higher civilization 
and a purer religion to humanity. His patriotism was no partial senti- 
ment, but a universal feeling, ‘The unification of Italy was only one step 
towards the grander confederacy of all the nations of the earth, and 
although he never thought that this object could be attained in the lifetime 
of one man, he never doubted its ultimate realization, and worked with a 
vigour and enthusiasm which are to be found especially in those who 
expect the immediate fulfilment of their desires. He knew the value of 
organization in carrying out any great object, and when betrayed and 
sent to prison he conceived the idea of that association called Young Italy, 
which took such an active part in the subsequent attempts to carry out its 
founder’s idea of the unification of Italy. 

After six months’ imprisonment, Mazzini was exiled, and found shelter 
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for a time in France. Space would not allow us to describe his self- 
sacrificing labours ; his hopes, doubts, betrayals, and imprisonments, but 
amid them all we see the calm strength of conscious rectitude, and the 
quiet courage of holy purpose sustaining and consoling him. Hunted out 
of France, and then out of Switzerland, he came to England, the only 
country in which a free man could find a safe retreat. . While in this 
country he supported himself and some other exiles by writing for reviews. 
He still carried on the work of instructing his countrymen in his aims 
and political doctrines, and of arousing them to renewed vigour. 

But while greatly interested in these vast issues, he yet found time to 
do a good work among the organ boys of the Metropolis. These boys 
were the slaves of inhuman tyrants who extracted as much work and 
money out of them as cruelty and fear could possibly do. Mazzini 
opened schools for their benefit, and in every way tried to awaken their 
better natures, and arouse their dormant spirits. The moral influence 
which he exerted upon these poor wretched boys was very great, and 
many of them returned to their native Italy where they carried on the 
good work, and influenced their countrymen in a beneficial way. 

Several abortive attempts were made by force of arms to bring about 
the unification of Italy, but they all failed either through the treachery of 
seeming friends, the cunning of enemies, or the isolated and premature 
action of the people themselves. Mazzini was never absent in the hour of 
danger, and he was ever ready to face death by the side of his brethren. 
‘There was no self-seeking in any of his schemes. He did all for the 
general welfare, and not for any selfish ends. He was ever ready to 
allow his personality to drop out of sight, if only by that means the objects 
so dear to his heart could be accomplished. 

The last year of his life was employed in conducting the publication of 
a paper, ‘‘The Rome of the People,’’ at Lugano. The failure of the 
Neapolitan and Sicilian Revolutions had taught him that the political 
education of the people was not so advanced as he had thought, and he 
resigned the consolations and quiet of old age, as he had the joys and 
hopes of youth, to better the condition of the people, spur them on to 
renewed energy, and teach them how to govern themselves. 

Desiring to spend a cherished anniversary among his English friends, 
he set out to visit them, and when crossing the Alps at a very inclement 
season of the year, he contracted the illness from which he died at Pisa 
on the roth March, 1872. 

Thus passed away at the age of sixty-seven one who had sacrificed 
himself for the good of his countrymen, and the well-being of humanity. 
Through all the sad experiences of his troubled life he never lost faith in 
the dignity of human nature. Though bztrayed by those he was trying 
to benefit, he never hesitated in his work, and did not relinquish the 
purpose of his life. In his essay on ‘‘ The Duties of Man,”’ he tells us 
that it is our duty to improve and purify our fellow-men even though they 
seek not such improvement and purification ; and it was in the spirit of 
this remark he ever worked. For this he lived, and for this he died. 
May we all learn from his life a lesson of patient toil; generous purpose, 
and Christlike self-sacrifice; and learning, be ever ready to help the 
poor ; regenerate the wicked, an1 glorify God by loving and caring for 
every child whom He has endowed with life. 
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- LEARNING TO STAND ALONE. 


“‘T am not alone, for the Father is with me.” 


By GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


Ge sight we all know very well in our homes: a little child, who 

crawls about the floor on hands and knees: his legs have not yet 
grown strong enough to support him. A few more weeks, and the little 
tellow has pulled himself up by a chair and stands beside it, holding on 
with his hands and crowing with joy. 

‘Look, mother,—look at baby !”’ cries the elder brother with pride 
and joy. And everyone in the family feels a glow of delight, and re- 
joices to think how baby is getting on. 

After a few days more, one happy day baby rises gently up from the 
floor, holding by the chair, then lifts his little hands into the air to clap 
them and to shout: he is standing alone,—not even the chair to support 
him: he iaughs at his new-found power; but his triumph soon ends in a 
tumble, and he rolls over on the floor. But from that day onwards baby 
knows that his legs will support him: he knows that he can stand alone 
whenever he likes, and whenever he is not too lazy to try; and very soon 
he gets so used to standing and to toddling about that he would feel it 
very babyish to crawl on all fours again. 

This little history is a parable. It is the history of all of us from the 
time we are babies. When we are quite babies we depend in all things 
upon older people: father and mother must carry us; and we do not 
know right or wrong, they must lead us to understand, by teaching us: 
but after a while we begin to try to do things alone: we find that we 
have legs and feet to support us; we learn that if we want to do it, we can 
now do some things for ourselves and by ourselves; our powers have 
grown, and we are able to think and act tor ourselves. And not only 
are we able to do so, but we must do so. Just as with the little boy, his 
mother cannot be always by him when he is no longer a baby, to hold 
- him up, or to tell him what to do and where to go, so for all of us it is 
necessary that we should grow wise and strong in our minds and 
characters, so that we may be able to see for ourselves how to act; how 
to stand alone, if others will not stand with us, in doing what we know to 
be right; and how to climb without companions up steep and stony ways 
of doubt and difficulty when we know that that is the way by which God 
would have us go. 

It is often a sad and bitter day to the little child when his mother 
takes him first to school. She had told him he was to go, and he was 
proud to think that now he was “‘big;’’ and he trotted along merrily 
enough till they got to the school, But then the sight of strange faces 
terrified him, and looking wildly round the crowd of children and teachers 
he forgot all about being ‘“‘big,’’ and clinging to his mother’s knees he 
burst into loud and bitter crying. It was his first call to ‘stand alone,”’ 
—to bear to be lonely, Poor little man, he will have many another call 
to stand alone in his life, and he is beginning when he is scarcely out of 
babyhood. Buthe is a good little boy, and when his mother patiently talks 
tohim and tells him she will come and fetch him back soon, and that he 
must try to be brave, and must be a little man now and not a baby, he 
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lets her dry his tears, and take him amongst the other little children; and 
though he looks very sad and grave, so that his mother can hardly bear 
to go and leave him, she knows it is for his good;—and as she goes to 
the door and turns once more to look at him, and sees his face quite 
resolute and quiet, she knows that he is a good and brave little fellow, 
and will do well. And when she comes again to fetch him home he runs 
to her with a sunny face, and she sees that the struggle is over, and that 
from that time forward he is to be a happy, industrious little school-boy. 

And so he is; and school life and home life go on side by side. But, 
little as he is, he is not without trials of his firmness and obedience, or of 
his temper and his good nature. Left with companions, in an interval 
of play, in the school-room, a large and beautiful picture book is found 
to be lying out, which the children have been told not to touch. One of 
his little companions, seeing it on the table, runs up to it and begins to 
open it, ‘‘ Don’t do that, Teddy, that is teacher’s book,”’ says our little 
man. ‘‘I only want to look,’’ said Teddy, putting some very black little 
fingers between the leaves; ‘‘you look too.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said our little boy, 
turning his head away, ‘‘No, I won't. Teacher said we weren’t to touch 
it.’ ‘*O we won't hurt it,’’ said Teddy,” and no one will know: look 
here,—O what lovely pictures!’”’ ‘1 don’t care whether anybody will 
know; but it’s zaughty, Teddy, and I won’tbe naughty: docome away.” 
And after one or two more peeps Teddy shut the book and left it alone. 
So our little boy had learnt to stand alone, and to resist what was wrong. 
Teddy, though he had not stood firmly at first, but had tottered and 
fallen, had risen to his feet again with the help of his little friend’s 
strength, Even little tiny children must begin to learn to say No when 
they are tempted. 

*Two little boys were playing together in a room where a basin of 
milk was standing on the hearth, and in playing they accidentally upset 
the milk. They had done so once before, and then their mother had 
“told them that if they did it again they must go without milk for their 
supper. And now they “ad done it again: Frank called to Robert to 
come and tell their mother, but Robert hesitated; then he asked Frank 
to wait, and said there was no hurry, and at last he was so long that 
Frank went alone. Whilst he was gone their mother came into the room, 
and saw the spilt milk and asked Robert about it. He told a lie, and 
said they had not spilt it, but that he thought the little dog ‘‘Trusty”’ 
had spilt it. So his mother said that Trusty must be whipped, and 
sent Robert to fetch out of the garden a switch to beat him with. Whilst 
Robert was gone he met Frank, and told him what he had said, and 
asked Frank to say the same, and then they should have milk for supper: 
but Frank was very indignant, and would not hear of such a thing, and 
was only ina great hurry to go and tell his mother, and save ‘lusty 
from being beaten: and he succeeded in saving Trusty, for their father 
came home just then, and though Robert had run in and locked the door, 
lest Frank should tell, when the father came home and found himself 
locked out too, they were obliged to let him in: and when he learnt all 
about what had been going on he was very angry and punished Robert, 
and gave Trusty to Frank for his own. So Frank too could stand alone: 
he needed no one to tell him that what Robert was doing and wanted 


* Little Dog Trusty,’” by Maria Edgeworth. 
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him to join in was wicked and mean and cowardly. He had the strength 
to say ‘‘No,”’ and to go his own way, though he had to go alone. 

A boy comes running into school very late, making confusion and ex- 
citement when all should be quiet. ‘‘Where have you been?” he is asked. 
‘‘T went after the Salvation Army,’ he says. ‘‘Why did you go? You 
knew you ought not to go, and that it would make you late.’”’ “ O, Jack 
asked me to go, so I went: he made me go.” He made you go? Then you 
are not a boy, as we thought, with a will of your own, to go or not to go, 
and a voice of your own to say ‘‘Yes’’ or to say ‘‘ No,’’—you are a 
machine, and a companion has got all the power to work you or make you 
go. Isthisso? How long shall we go on making this excuse? Are we not 
ashamed to confess that we have given up our freedom and our control 
over ourselves so much as to be able to say ‘‘he made me do it?’’ No, 
he asked us, but it was we ourselves that ‘‘made’’ ourselves do it. We 
did not say ‘‘No:’’ we did not stand firmly on our feet: we were weak, 
and we tottered, and then we fell: we could not stand alone. 

Whoever wrote the old story of Adam and Eve knew very well what 
people were like. It is just the same story over again that I have been 
telling you now. When Adam ate the fruit which they had been told not 
to eat, and when he was asked whether he had eaten it, what was his 
answer? ‘‘ The woman gave me of the tree, and I did eat.’’ And when 
the woman was asked, ‘‘ What is this that thou hast done?’’ she answered, 
‘“The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.’’ Adam said Eve ‘‘made”’ 
him eat the fruit: Eve said the serpent ‘‘made”’ her eat the fruit. 
Neither of them could stand alone and say ‘‘No’’ to temptation: nor 
could they frankly confess that they had done wrong,—they tried to put 
the blame on someone else. Someone else tempts us, but it is only we 
that yield: no one can ‘‘make”’ us yield, if only we choose to stand firm. 

What did Jesus do when he was tempted by a temptation so real and 
strong that it seemed as if a real live devil were beside him? Did he say 
‘The devil asked me, and so I did what he asked?’’ No; he said ‘‘ Get 
thee behind me Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.’ That is what we must learn to 
say to every temptation; no excuses; we must learn to stand firm; no 
one else can do it for us: we cannot stand on another’s feet, we must 
stand on our own. We know quite well when we are yielding,—refusing 
to stand firm and fight our enemies; and then we are guilty of a sin. 
We must pray for stronger spirits and stronger wills to say to the strong 
temptation ‘‘ Get thee behind me: I will worship the Lord my God, and 
him only will I serve.” 

If you are at work in a workshop or an office and there is money 
lying about, and if a tempting voice says ‘‘ Put it in your pocket, and say 
nothing,’ are you not to say ‘‘No”’ to that voice? Are you to obey 
because it tells you to do this? Are you to take the money? We know 
quite well that if we are not able to say ‘‘No”’ to this we are very wicked; 
and it is the same with all temptations. The writer of the epistle of John 
says ‘‘Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, whether they are of 
God.” If the spirit that tells you to doa thing is a good spirit (is ‘‘ of 
God’’) obey it; if not, stand firm: plant your feet, and in God’s name 
defy your enemy like a good soldier. 

We are not made to be all like a flock of sheep; if one sheep runs 
away and rushes even into danger, the others all follow; and if they 
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could be asked ‘‘why did you do that?’”’ and could give us an answer, 
the answer would be just what people give, ‘‘I went because he did.’’ 
Did it never occur to you to be an independent person, and to ask where 
he was going, and whether he was right or wrong, before you rushed after 
him? ‘There is no strength shown,—no standing alone,—no self-depend- 
ence: ‘‘all we like sheep have gone astray.”’ 

Children in school are often tempted to cheat about their lessons, or 
to do some other wrong thing behind their teacher’s back. They allow 
themselves to be tempted, because they have not the strength and courage 
to stand alone, and say ‘‘No”’ to the tempter. Would a child copy his 
lesson from a companion or from a book and then show it as if it were 
his own, if his teacher saw or knew that he. was doing so? Certainly 
not. Then he is cheating and deceiving. But why would he not do it 
if his teacher saw? Is it only because he would be punished? I think 
not only for that reason: but if any one saw he would feel shame at doing 
wrong. And does not anyone see when he does it? Why yes, there are 
always two persons that see everything we do, however private: we may 
lock the door, but from these two we can never get away: then are we 
not ashamed to think that two persons have seen and known all our 
weakness and naughtiness? One person is ourself, the other is God. 
Both are too close to us ever to be shut out from what we do: we try and 
deceive ourselves, but God can never be deceived. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ELDER SCHOLARS QUESTION. 


By WaLtTEerR MaAwer. 


N a former number of the SunpDay ScHoot HELPER (December, 
1885), I ventured to draw attention to the failure of our London 
schools, and of our schools in the South of England generally, to retain 
the attendance of elder scholars. The matter had been the subject of an 
enquiry on the part of the- London Auxiliary Sunday School Association, 
a full report of which was widely circulated. Much interest had been 
awakened to the subject, but that interest seems to have endured only the 
proverbial ‘‘nine days.’’ After a demonstration of failure and weakness, 
the subject was, somewhat unaccountably, allowed to drop entirely out of 
sight. 

As I am impressed with its extreme importance, I strongly deplore the 
matter having been suffered to lapse into oblivion ; and with the object of 
reawakening attention I will repeat here some of the results of an exami- 
nation of the report above referred to, and the last report of the Sunday 
School Association. 

In London (this communication is mainly addressed to London 
schools), according to the latest returns, we have twenty-one schools, 
with a total of 3,616 scholars. Of these 3,616 scholars only 193 are over 
sixteen years of age! This is a percentage of elder scholars of only 53! 
Thus, as soon as the great variety of causes which tend to secure the 
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attendance of younger pupils ceases to act, and as soon as the scholars 
arrive at an age when they are able to exercise a free choice, they vanish. 

In the schools of the Manchester district considerably over one-fourth 
of the total attendance is contributed by young people over sixteen years 
of age, yet eighteen out of the twenty-one London schools return three per 
centum of scholars of that age! ‘This is truly ‘‘an appalling failure,” 
and demands attention. 

The highest proportion of elder scholars in attendance in London 
schools is exhibited by George’s Row, Stamford Street, and Stepney,— 
three schools which reach a percentage of ten. The average in the 
schools of the Manchester district being 28} per cent., the highest of the 
London schools fall as far short of that as 183! 

These are the facts of the case, and they are very simple—as simple 
as they are deplorable. 

More complex altogether must necessarily be any adequate con- 
sideration of the causes which have effected these results. We are now 
translated from a region of dry statistics to one where mere opinion or 
imagination usually rules, and where the ground is treacherous; and, 
whatever may be here said as to the causes, it must be understood that I 
speak diffidently. The object is to raise a question, rather than to make 
pretence of settling one. 

Now the way in which a consideration of the subject has impressed 
me is somewhat like this: by reason, partly, of the improved state of 
secular education and the acquirement of more rational habits of thinking, 
the young people of our time feel an undefinable weariness of the old 
methods; and teachers who undertake to conduct senior clas ses are not 
sufficiently abreast of the times. 

If asked why they no longer come to the familiar class-rooms, the 
lapsed senior scholars would probably in many cases give no certain 
reply. But some of the more candid ones would, I fear, answer con- 
sistently with the suggestion of the last paragraph. In the working 
classes of the day there is a good deal of unformulated opinion about the 
bible, miracles, and so forth, mixed with a mass of sound common sense, 
and the teacher of these must possess a shrewd knowledge of what is 
being thought and said upon some of the topics of Sunday school lessons 
—and especially upon just such of those topics as the elder scholars are 
beginning to take interest in. From information I have there is too good 
reason to infer a strong failing in this direction. I conceive there is too 
little elasticity in the teachers ;—a liability to recoil too manifestly from 
questions of a certain tendency asked by pupils. I have heard uttered 
objections to the teachings of Professor Carpenter’s ‘‘Lessons on the 
Ministry of Jesus,” in the SunpDay ScHooL HELPER, such as expose a 
woful deficiency of the qualities necessary to successful Sunday school 
work. But I desire not to amplify this part of the discussion. I believe 
I have indicated the side from whence the whole subject is to be best 
viewed. 

It has been a very natural hope amongst the most earnest of our 
Sunday school promoters, that the schools would prove the ‘‘ feeders ”’ of 
the churches. But it is very clear that if scholars cease to attend as soon 
as they approach years of discretion and of free choice, there must be a 
total absence of organic continuity between the class and the church, 
Scholarship in the one cannot be succeeded by fellowship in the other to 
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any but the smallest appreciable degree in London schools, and in 
schools in the South of England generally, as conditions prevail at 
present. 

The well-known’ sturdiness of the men of the north is seen in Sunday 
school management there, and we in the south might take a lesson from 
them. The position might be much improved if more of the class who 
have leisure for acquainting themselves with the best thought on modern 
' problems would interest themselves in the senior scholars. Such as have 
young families of their own are easily to be excused, but there are many 
in the Unitarian Churches who have no such obstacles in the way of 
Sunday work from home. Let an appeal be made to them. 


Ohe Religions Sects of ow On Times. 


By Rey. JAMES RUDDLE. 


Ill. THE CHURCH. OF ENGLAND. 


HE early history of the English Church, which we may date from 
the Mission of Gregory in the. year 597 A.D., is. very largely the 
story of its connection with, and struggles against, foreign authority. Its 
later history from the time of Henry. VIII. onward is.the story of its 
ascendency over, or conflicts with, the disaffected at home. In each case 
we may say that the church strove towards the same ideal. It wished to 
become the Church of the Nation. As such it sought to be free from 
Roman authority, as such it sought to have every loyal subject as its 
disciple. It is not here asserted that in every age the church has been 
conscious of this striving: far less that her servants have always been 
faithful to her ideal. But every quarrel in the olden days between king 
and pope, between priest and king, between zealous reformer and 
ecclesiastical superior, was working towards this end. While every more 
recent act of persecution directed against ‘‘sectaries’’ may be taken both 
as an illustration of this constant aim, and as a proof that the ideal was 
never reached. 

Freedom from the Bishop of Rome was at length attained by a simple 
denial of his authority, and a steady defiance of his claims. But the 
complete allegiance of the English people has never been obtained. And 
it is even possible that the right of the church to claim allegiance, at any 
rate her right to any advantages which have grown out of this claim, will 
ere long be boldly questioned. In view of that contingency a Church 
Defence Union has already been formed. 

This brief reference to historical and political matters was necessary 
in order to explain the faith of a churchman. I think every sound 
churchman, to whatever school of thought he may belong, believes that 
his church is pre-eminently and ought to be entirely the national church. 
If he is high-church, he may hope that the nation will one day return to 
the doctrines and usages which were dear to Archbishop Laud; if low- 
church he may hope that in time to come there will be less talk of altar 
and vestments and more of the work of God in the soul; if broad-church 
he may wish, like Falkland, above all things ‘‘ Peace, peace,’’ may wish 
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the different schools to let each other alone more, and to work side by 
side for the common good. But high, low, and broad agree that the 
established church should be the church of the nation! that, not in theory 
only, but in fact, every Englishman should be a faithful member of the 
Church of England. 

It is a grand idea. According to the compilers of the Book of 
Common Prayer every child born in this realm, every child that has a 
“name,” should promise at first by proxy, and afterwards by its own act, 
to ‘‘renounce the devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world and all the sinful lusts of the flesh;’’ to ‘‘believe all the 
Articles of the Christian Faith;’’ and to ‘‘keep God’s holy will and 
commandments and walk in the same all the days of my life.” These 
words are taken from the admirable little Catechism which is taught in 
every Church Sunday school, and which every child is bound to learn 
‘‘ before he be brought to be confirmed by the bishop,”’ that is to say before 
he renews on his own behalf the vows which his guardians made for him at 
his baptism. The same little work contains the (so-called) Apostles’ 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. ‘These three 
may be considered as the foundation on which the theology of the church 
is built up; the other creeds and doctrinal statements may be regarded as 
merely commentaries on these. ‘That all the people should be taught the 
Lord's Prayer, the Commandments, and the Creed, in English, was the 
constant aim of those whose labours reformed the church, and shaped the 
Book of Common Prayer. In the little Catechism the Commandments 
are summed up and applied in two further statements of duty, which, 
notwithstanding that they have often beén quoted or misquoted in 
ridicule, have probably never been improved upon in any manual 
intended for the moral and spiritual instruction of the young. The 
second statement of duty is as follows:— 

‘My duty towards my neighbour, is to love him as myself, and to do 
to all men, as I would they should do unto me: to love, honour, and 
succour my father and mother: to honour and obey the Queen, and all 
that are put in authority under her: to submit myself to all my governors, 
teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters: to order myself lowly and 
reverently to all my betters: to hurt no body by word nor deed: to be 
true and just in all my dealing: to bear no malice nor hatred in my 
heart: to keep my hands from picking and stealing,.and my tongue from 
evil speaking, lying, and slandering: to keep my body in temperance, 
soberness, and chastity: not to covet nor desire other men’s goods; but 
to learn and labour truly to get mine own living, and to do my duty in 
that state of life unto which it shall please God to call me.’’ (Compare 
Catechism by Dr. Channing in Channing’s Works, and the summaries 
of Duty in the Reformed Catechism.) 

If one or two sentences were omitted from the Church Catechism, those 
namely which seem to ascribe some supernatural efficacy to the rite of 
Baptism, it would be safe to say that no little book intended for learners 
is more thoroughly anti-superstitious, or more truly devout than this. 
And the same spirit of sound piety and judgment is perceivable in the 
selections of ‘‘ Epistles’? and ‘‘ Gospels ’’ for Sundays and holy-days and 
in the beautiful short prayers called collects which accompany those 
selections. I will quote one :— 

““O God, the strength of all them that put their trust in thee, mercifully 
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accept our prayers, and because through the weakness of our mortal 
nature we can do no good without thee, grant us the help of thy grace, 
that in keeping of thy commandments we may please thee both in will 
and deed; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The General Thanksgiving, and the beautiful prayer.‘‘for all sorts 
and conditions of men”’ are too well known among us to need quotation. 

It will surprise no one, however, to know that the church could not 
always keep up to this high level. Here and there in the Liturgy of the 
Prayer-book we detect old Roman superstitions such as_ baptismal 
regeneration, and a distinct claim on the part of the church to be able 
by the mouth of the priest to forgive sins. (Service for visitation of the 
sick.) The thirty-nine articles contain some of the least rational errors 
of the ‘‘sectaries,’’ see especially articles xiii. and xvii., though the latter 
is worded in a very guarded manner. Worse than all, the Athanasian 
Creed, which is read in church several times every year, seems to have 
no other use than to puzzle the unlearned, to vex the charitable, and 
delight the scoffers by its subtle distinctions and its comprehensive 
anathemas. Such features as these are quite unworthy of a church that 
aspires to be national. 

But it is no small merit to have had that noble ideal, and amid all 
imperfections to have kept striving towards it. It is not a small merit to 
have set forth an ideal of life at once manly, rational, and scriptural; and 
to have embodied this ideal in prayers and confessions so simple, natural, 
and true, that after three hundred years they still remain, the standard 
of excellence by which all compilers of devotional manuals for English- 
speaking people have to measure their success—or their failure. 

Undoubtedly the most faithful servants of the church have been those 
who have forgotten their own pet theories in their sympathy with her 
larger aims; who have sought to further the cause of practical godliness ; 
who have taught men to understand the Creed, to love the Lord’s Prayer, 
and to keep the Commandments. In this point of view the late Bishop of 
Manchester may be considered not only as a thoroughly good Christian, 
but as one of the soundest of churchmen, a churchman who really 
believed that the aims of the church were greater and nobler than any 
pet schemes of his own were likely to be, who in the name of the nation’s 
church sought the nation’s good. There are still many in the church who 
work in this spirit, who preach, and study, and write not with the aim of 
strengthening one party or defeating another, but for the good of the 
church at large and for the sake of those whose affections have been 
alienated by incredible dogmas, or intolerable assumptions in bygone 
times. But unhappily for her the church still contains also those who are 
as full of party spirit as any sectaries outside her pale can be: while her 
existence as an establishment is threatened by a large and growing party 
who think her main ideal practically impossible ; and who urge that as the 
church succeeds less and less in attracting dissenters and making herself 
truly national, so the advantages which she still receives on the ground of 
a fictitious nationality are so many injustices done to rival churches. 
Whether the Church of England may or may not be degraded to the 
position of ‘‘a sect,’’ whether such degradation would be just or unjust, 
wise or unwise, it will still remain true that her best work has been done 
by those who had not sectarian but national aims, and who sought to 
make the church as wide as the nation whose name it bears, 
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Hessons from satuve’s Book, 


By Henry Hype. 


II. A TALK ABOUT FROGS. 


GREAT deal has been said and written about frogs, and yet the subject — 


is a long way from having been exhausted. Many of you are 
doubtless familiar with the appearance of the common frog, and some of you 
may have looked through a microscope and seen the blood circulating 


/ 


¥ 


through the veins of its foot. Biologists and physiologists (people who — 


observe and study the nature and processes of lite) are very fond of the 
frog, as it forms one of the most useful and interesting creatures for them 
to examine and study. 

Not only have frogs been useful in their fully developed state, scientific 


men have also learned a great deal by observing the wonderful changes 


that go on during their growth. 

At the end of the month of March, 1867, I went toa pond and col- 
lected a quantity of ova or eggs of the common frog. For the benefit of 
those who don’t know what the eggs of the frog are like, I may say that 
they are rounded masses of clear jelly-like substance, a little larger than 
a pea, in each of which is a dark rounded body about the size of a millet- 
seed: this is the germ or young frog. Very often thousands upon 
thousands of these ova, all floating together, are to be met with in ponds 
and ditches during the early part of the: year. The specimens which [| 
collected were put into a vessel containing water and kept in the house 
for observation. After a very short time, owing to the temperature of 
the house being higher than that out of doors, rapid and important changes 
took place in the ova. The dark germ within gradually elongated, then 
it began to move a little; after a time it began to wriggle about, and 
during the wriggling process it seemed to grow larger, and eventually it 
forced its way out of the surrounding jelly-mass and became a curious fish- 
like creature, swimming freely in the water, and having a large head with 
gills on each side and a long tapering tail. In this state young frogs are 
known by the name of bullheads. My bullheads grew very fast, and it 
was a great pleasure to me to watch their wonderful changes. Every 
other day or so I took some of them out of tte water and put them in 
small bottles containing spirits of wine, and sealed them up to preserve 
them, and in this way I got an almost complete set showing their various 
stages of growth. Some, of course, I secured in the egg state, some in 
the act of coming out of the egg, some showing their gills, some with 
large heads and long tails, some with their hind legs coming out, some 
with all the four legs developed and a short tail, and others without a 
tail. These specimens I have still, having had them for nineteen years, 
and they have pleased many persons to whom they have been shown 
from time to time. 

Another very interesting fact about frogs is their hibernating during 
the winter months. When the ground is very hard with frost, and boys 
and girls are skating on the ponds, the frogs are very comfortable in the 
mud at the bottom of the water, As there is no food for them to eat in 
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winter, nature has ordained that they shall go to sleep, and this they do 
for several months. What a wonderful arrangement this is! I have 
sometimes thought that if very poor people, who have no food, or very 
little, during the winter, could do the same it might be a good thing for 
them. 

When the sun shines in the spring-time, and the warm air diffuses 
itself throughout the land, giving fresh life and vigour to all animated 
creation, then the frogs wake up from their slumbers, It is indeed a 
merry time with them. They come to the surface of the water, deposit 
their eggs, and sing or croak, whichever you think proper to call it, for 
hours together. 

Frogs are valuable in clearing the earth of slugs and insects during 
the summer months; they are also used as food by man in some parts of 
the world, and they are preyed upon by birds, snakes, and other animals. 

Frogs capture their prey by means of the tongue, which is thick, 
fleshy, and viscid or sticky; it’ is attached to the front of the mouth 
with the apex pointing down the throat. When flies or slugs are near, 
the tongue is forced out quickly, they then stick to it and are instantly 
swallowed. 

Frogs are great leapers and swimmers, owing to their hind legs being 
very long and muscular, and their toes webbed. 

Different species of frogs are met with in various parts of the world. 
In North America there 1s the bull-frog, which grows to a very large 
size. I have one in my possession whose head and body together 
measure six inches, and the legs are at least seven inches long. The 
bull-frog makes a great noise when croaking. There is a beautiful little 
green frog met with in the South of Europe and Northern Africa. It is 
remarkable for living in trees for several months of the year. The upper 
part of its body is of a bright green colour, the under part is white. 
After spring the body becomes mottled with various colours. One species 
is called the painted-frog, owing to its bright and varying colours. It is 
met with in Africa and Egypt. And, lastly, there is a very curious species 
found in Mexico, called the pouched-frog, so named from the fact that 
the female has a pouch on her back, where the ova are deposited, and 
where the young undergo development. 

In conclusion, let me say to my young readers, and especially to the 
boys, that whenever they see any frogs, they must call to mind the good 
services they render, treat them kindly, and don’t abuse them. I have 
known boys treat frogs in a most cruel manner by throwing them up in 
the air, and pelting them with stones. We should always remember that it 
is very wrong to inflict unnecessary pain upon the lower animals, and 
that it is our duty to protect them whenever we can.* 


*One of the early Hindu Teachers of Religion gives utterance to 
these wise and noble words:—He who, to give himself pleasure, injures 
animals that are not injurious, adds nothing to his own happiness. 
But he who never gives pain to any creature, by confinement or death, 
but seeks the good of all sentient beings, enjoys bliss without end. The 
heartless one, who would carelessly trample on a worm that crawls upon 
the earth, is darkly alienate from God. But God dwells with him who 
embraces all things with his love. 
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Heasons on the stlinisiry of Sess. 


Founded on the Gospel of Luke. 
By Pror. J. Estitin CaRPENTER, M.A. 


XV. SCENES IN THE TEMPLE, Luke xx. 41-xxi. 4. 


HE discomfiture of the Sadducees is followed in Mt. xxii. 34, ME. 

xii. 28, by the question of the lawyer, about the greatest command- 

ment of all. Lk. has already given his version of this in x. 25-37, cp. © 

Less. xxxii., Aug. 1885. Notice that the story is told with slight varia- 

tions: Mt., a trial question, Pharisees are beaten again: Mk., a 

sympathizing, friendly questioner, whose discernment Jesus commends. 

Of this there seems an echo in Lk. xx. 39, as though the tradition of the 
approval had got confused. 


(A.) Messriaun’s Descent, Lk. xx. 41-44, cp. Mt. xxii. 41-46, 
MR. xii. 35-37- 

As before, ver. 15, Jesus after being questioned, himself turns 
questioner. About what ? the lineage of Messiah. Do not know occasion 
of question: may have arisen in two ways: (1) he had entered Jerusalem 
as Messiah, and some of his opponents may have objected that he could 
not be so, inasmuch as he was not of the proper family: (2) without such 
occasion, he may have sought to dispel the lower worldly ideas which 
clung about the character in which alone he could express his own aim. 
On way up, had been greeted popularly as David's son, xviii. 38 ; so on 
entry into Jerusalem, M¢. xxi. g. ‘‘ Why should men say that the Messiah 
will come from David's line?’ This was supposed to be in accordance 
with the old prophetic promises, cp. Js. xi. 1 sqq., Life in Pal. § 44, 4. 
Jesus turns to the Psalter, Ps, cx., commonly supposed to-have been 
written by David, and to refer to Messiah, though this poem does not 
seem to have been composed by him at all; but Jesus naturally took 
the common view prevailing in his time. ‘‘See what David says, 


‘Yahveh * said unto my lord, 
“ Sit thou on my right hand, 
Till I make thine enemies thy footstool.”’ 


If David himself calls him (i.e. Messiah) lord, how can Messiah be 
his son?’’ The question of his own origin, then, mattered nothing ; the 
true glory of Messiah lay in something much higher than his lineage ; in 
the giving of spiritual gifts as Melchizedek was supposed to have done in 
old times, Ps. cx. 4, and in the righteous government of the nations. 


(B.) DENUNCIATION OF THE SCRIBES, Lk. xx. 45-47, cp. Mt. xxiii., 
abbreviated in Mz. xii. 38-40; and Lk. xi. 42 sqq., Less. xxxv., 
Sept. 1885. 


We cannot tell the exact order day by day of the events here so 
shortly related ; after the friendliness of some of the Scribes (see note on 
ver. 39, in last Less.) this severe condemnation seems rather sudden ; 
may have been called forth by some incident not named. 

Observe that the Talmud also contains numerous allusions to self- 
assertion, pride, arrogance, of Scribes and Pharisees. Walk in long 
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robes, i.e. with long fringes, in reference to law in Num. xv. 38-40, a special 
outward sign of piety: so Talmud, ‘‘the supreme tribunal will duly punish 
hypocrites who wrap their talliths (prayer-veils) round them, to appear 
what they are not, true Pharisees.’ Salutations, much stress laid on 
these, neglect of them supposed to involve heavy punishment. Two great 
Rabbis are represented as complaining that they must have lost the very 
appearance of learning, since in the market-place they had only been 
greeted with the common salutation ‘‘ May your peace be great,’’ without 
the addition ‘‘my Masters!’’ Talmud warns against such motives for 
study or piety.—Chief seats, elaborate directions were in force as to 
places to be assigned to Rabbis; in college the most learned, at a feast 
the oldest, were to occupy foremost seats.—Devour widows’ houses, the 
Pharisees sometimes gained great influence over wealthy women, specially 
widows, and used it to enrich themselves by regular extortion: of one thus 
plundered it was proverbially said ‘‘the plague of the Pharisees has 
smitten her !’’—Long prayers, i.e. in public, Mz. vi. 5. 
The Talmud after enumerating six classes of false Pharisees, adds 
““The real and only Pharisee is he who does the will of his Father in 
heaven because he loves him.’’ See Deutsch, Literary Remains, p. 29. 


(C.) THe Wipow’s Mire, Lf, xxi. 1-4. 


Only in Zk., a picture as precious and unique as that of Pharisee and 
Publican, xviii. 10 sqq. 

Jesus ‘is in Court of Women (Life in Pal. § 29): colonnades round, 
under which were thirteen trumpet-shaped boxes, for receiving contribu- 
tions, with different inscriptions ; one for gifts tomake up for past neglect, 
others to provide for certain sacrifices, incense, wood, &c. Gifts must 
often have been lavish, so that it is even said it was necessary to forbid a 
man to give more than a certain proportion of his possessions ; no need to 
do that now! plenty of warnings among Jews themselves, also, against 
display of charity: ‘‘ he that giveth alms in secret is greater than Moses 
himself ’’ ‘‘it is as well not to give as to give ostentatiously and openly.” 

Two mites, a mite, or Perutah, was about one-sixteenth of a penny. 
The Jews, too, had their touching stories and sayings about such gifts. 
A priest despised a handful of flour offered by awoman ; God admonished 
him in a dream to value the gift as highly as if she had offered herself. 
‘To offer much or to offer little is the same, provided only that a man 
direct heart and mind towards God.’’—The essence of charity is self- 
denial. Widow overcame shame in her small gift, ‘‘since I can't give 
more,’’ she might have said, ‘‘I wont give at all.’’ Her gift meant dark- 
ness in her poor room, instead of a little oil for her lamp ; going without 
a little milk, bit of bread, bunch of grapes, faggot of sticks. How many 
such gifts are given by the poor to the poor. God sees them, as much as 
if they are put into the Temple-treasury, or chapel collection. Or the 
“mites ’’ may be given in service, in home or school—little kindly 
thoughts, to open a door, set a chair, take baby from tired mother’s arms. 
Never neglect to do a kindness, show sympathy, proffer help, because it 
seems so little you can do. 


* | have here given for clearness the original divine name of the Hebrew. Nodoubt Jesus 
employed the word “the Lord,” regularly substituted by the Jews out of reverence for what 
they held so sacred. But this is one of many passages in which great confusion is caused by 
its retention in our version. 
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Ohe Story of Westminster Abbey. 


By Rev. HuBertT CLARKE. 


IV. THE ABBEY BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


HE interest of the medizeval history of Westminster Abbey is centred 
in its buildings and institutions. The Sanctuary, the Abbot’s 
House, the Jerusalem Chamber, the Treasury, the Chapter House, are all 
full of interest to the student of the religious and political life of the’ 
English people. In the present lesson we propose to take one of these 
institutions, and sketch its history as well as the space at our disposal will 
allow; leaving the reader to follow out the story of the others, in the 
pages of the Afemorials, where he will find abundant material for three 
or four lessons. 

The monastic precincts, on the north-west of Westminster, were 
bounded by the stream which ran down what is now College Street. On 
the north-east lay the Convent Garden, and the Oratory of St. Martin 
(St. Martin’s-in-the-fields). On this side, the Monastery itself was 
approached by a succession of gateways; of which the most interesting, 
from an historical point of view, was that which lay at what is now the 
entrance to Tothill Street, where was the gate-house, or prison, of the 
Monastery. Passing the gate-house, we reach the Sanctuary ; and it is 
of this portion of the Abbey buildings that we shall speak in the present 
lesson. The Sanctuary building was an old Norman fortress which was 
standing in the seventeenth century; and the right of shelter within its 
walls probably reached back as far as the days:of the Confessor. Indeed, 
it is said the right was founded on Charters of King Lucius, which had 
been confirmed by Sebert, and had received the special sanction of St. 
Peter, when he held his interview with Edric. The power of sanctuary 
thus instituted was said to have been destroyed ‘ by the cursed Danes,”’ 
and revived by ‘‘ the holy king St. Edward who procured the Pope to call 
a synod for the establishing thereof, wherein the breakers thereof are 
doomed to perpetual fire with the betrayer Judas.’’ Sometimes this 
right of sanctuary was extended to the Oratory of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
fields, and both this shrine and the older building at Westminster were 
made the place of refuge for those who fled the cruelty of their enemies, 
or the hands of justice. It will easily be guessed that such an institution 
would be liable to perversion and abuse. It could not always shelter the 
oppressed from their oppressors ; and it was often made the hiding-place 
of wrong-doers. During the times of the Black Prince, two of his knights 
were imprisoned in the Tower by John of Gaunt, for refusing to release a 
Spanish prisoner without ransom. In a few days they made their escape 
to the Sanctuary at Westminster, where they were besieged by the 
Constable of the Tower, and pursued, not only into the Abbey, but even 
into the choir itself. The deacon was reading the words of the gospel for 
the day ‘If the good man of the house had known what time the thief 
would appear ’’—when the clash of steel was heard, and the pursuers, 
regardless of time or place, burst in upon the service. One of their 
victims escaped, but the other was intercepted and slain at the foot of the 
Prior’s stall, on the north of the choir. His servant and one of the monks 
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fell with him. He was regarded as a martyr to the injured rights of the 
Abbey, and was buried within its walls; while an inscription was engraved 
on the stone where he fell, and on which (it is said) his effigy may still be 
traced. The Abbey itself was closed for some months, and the case 
being heard before the king, the assailants were condemned to pay £200 
to the Order by way of penance. At the same time, it must be added 
that the extreme claims made by the Abbot on this occasion led to a 
judicial inquiry into the origin of the right of sanctuary, which, in its 
turn, led to the partial remedy of some of the most glaring abuses. How 
great these abuses were, even in a later day, may be gathered from the 
following words which Sir Thomas More, in his Life of “Richard III., puts 
into the mouth of the Duke of Buckingham. ‘‘I dare well avow it, weigh 
well the good these sanctuaries do with the evil which comes of them, and 
ye shall find it much better to lack both than to have both. And this I 
say, though they were not always abused as they now be, while men are 
afraid to set their hands to the amendment; as though God and St. Peter 
were the patrons of ungracious living. Now unthrifts riot and run in 
debt upon the boldness of these places; yea and rich men run thither 
with poor men’s goods ; thieves bring thither their stolen goods, and live 
thereon. ‘There they devise new robberies; nightly they steal out, and 
rob, and reave, and kill, and come in again; as though those places gave 
them not only safeguard for the harm they have done, but a license also 
to do more. Howbeit much of this mischief, would wise men set their 
hands to it, might be amended with great thank to God, and no breach 
of the privileges.”’ 

But there were doubtless occasions when the Sanctuary proved the 
refuge of innocence and distress as well as of vice and cruelty. During 
the Wars of the Roses, Elizabeth Woodville, the wife of Edward IV., 
found shelter at Westminster on two separate occasions ;—once in 1483, 
when Edward V. was born, and was baptised by the Sub-prior with the 
Abbot as his godfather; and once a few years later, when Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, conspired against his nephews. On this latter occasion 
the queen crossed over trom Westminster Palace at midnight, with her 
youngest boy, the little Duke of York, and was received in the great hall 
by the Abbot. There she ‘‘sat alone on the rushes in much: heaviness, 
all desolate and dismayed.’’ After awhile she withdrew into the fortress 
of the Sanctuary itself, where, as she said, her ‘‘ other son, now king, was 
born and kept his cradle.’”’ _ Richard would have taken his nephew by 
force from the fortress, but he was met by the archbishops with the 
never failing argument of St. Peter’s visit to Edric, and his declaration of 
the inviolable sanctity of the Monastery. The only course left was to 
persuade the Queen to let the child go, and this, for a long time, she could 
not bring herself to do. When at last she was prevailed upon by the 
arguments of the Abbot and his followers, she said to the child, ‘‘ Fare- 
well, my own sweet son: God send you good keeping! Let me kiss you 
once ere you go; for God knoweth when we shall kiss one another again. 
And then she kissed the lad and blessed him, and turned her back and 
went her way, leaving the child weeping. She never saw her boy again. 

The rights of the Sanctuary were dissolved at the dissolution of the 
Abbey. After the accession of Elizabeth (in 1559) its inmates were chiefly 
restricted to debtors who were under the supervision of the Dean : but at 
last even this privilege was taken away, and it was suppressed, together 
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with all the other sanctuaries, by James I. The old buildings have now 
passed away, and the National Schools and Westminster Hospital mark 
the spot where once the Sanctuary of Westminster stood. 


V. THE ABBEY AFTER THE REFORMATION. 


be reform of the English Church, and the dissolution of the monas- 

teries, wrought many changes in the constitution of the Abbey of 
Westminster. The services of the Roman Church were retained until the 
death of Henry VIII.; but under Edward VI. the images, candles, &c., 
were sold to purchase books for the Chapter Library; communion re- 
placed mass, and surplices were worn instead of the older ecclesiastical 
raiments. The Abbot was replaced by a Dean, the Monks were 
succeeded by Prebendaries; and, for the first time in its history, the 
Abbey was placed under the authority of a Bishop. The popular outcry 
against the ‘‘monuments of idolatry,”’ as‘the symbols of Catholic worship 
were called, took shape in a government order for ‘‘a general purifica- 
tion, and the churches whose frescoes had told the gospel story to past 
generations of Englishmen were new white-limed, with the command- 
ments written on the walls.’’? The Protector Somerset, ‘‘that most holy 
and fearless instument of the word of God,” enriched himseli at the cost 
of the great monastic chapters, and the church at Westminster had to 
submit to the demolition of the Priory at St. Martin-in-the-fields to save 
the Minster itself from his rapacity. Nor is it unlikely that the church of 
St. Margaret would have shared the same fate had not the parishioners 
‘‘gathered together in great multitudes with staves and clubs, which so 
terrified the workmen that they ran away in great amazement, and never 
could be brought again upon that employment.” 

Somerset's violence did much to render the brief revival of the old 
order under Queen Mary the more easy to effect. On the toth of 
November, 1554, the mass of the Golden Fleece was celebrated at the 
altar of the Abbey, to commemorate the recunciliation between England 
and Rome; and, a year later, John Feckenham, the last mitred Abbot 
of England, re-occupied the deserted buildings. It was in November, on 
St. Clement’s eve, that ‘the Lord Abbot with the convent went in pro- 
cession in their monks’ weeds, with two vergers carrying silver rods; and 
at eventide the vergers went through the cloisters afore the altar; and 
then my Lord kneeled down, and after his prayer was made was brought 
into the choir, and so into his place.’’ The following week he was conse- 
crated in the Abbey: early in the next year the Confessor’s shrine was 
restored and his body reverently placed in its ancient sepulture amid ‘‘as 
goodly singing and censing as has been seen and mass sung.’’ About 
the same time the ancient charters were accidentally found in the hands 
of a child playing in the streets; and, armed with these, and appealing 
to ‘‘the commodity of our ancestors,’’ Abbot Feckenham pleaded 
earnestly with the Commons for the restoration of the right of sanctuary. 
But it was not to be. The death of Mary dispersed the hopes of the 
Roman party in England. We cannot do better than let Fuller tell the 
end. ‘Queen Elizabeth coming to the crown sent for Abbot Feckenham 
to come to her, whom the messenger found setting of elms in the orchard 
of Westminster. But he would not follow the messenger till first he had 
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finished his plantation, which his friends impute to his being employed in 
mystical meditations,—that, as the trees he then set should spring and 
sprout many years after his death, so his new plantation of Benedictine 
monks should take root and flourish in defiance of all opposition.” He 
was deprived but treated with indulgence, and died some years after at 
Wisbech, where, says the chronicler, ‘‘ he left a memorial of himself in a 
stone cross, and in the more enduring form of good deeds among the 
oor.” 
: After the accession of Elizabeth the Abbey entered on a new chapter of 
its history. Among the great names connected with it in virtue of their office 
of dean, we may mention Launcelot Andrewes (1601-5), under whose care 
the Westminster committee of King James’ translators did their work; 
Neale, his successor, to whose care young George Herbert was com- 
mended when he entered Westminster school, where ‘‘the beauties of 
his pretty behaviour and wit shined and became so eminent and lively in 
his innocent age that he seemed marked out for piety, and to have the 
care of heaven, and of a particular good angel to guard and guide him:”’ 
and Dean Williams (1620-50) who became Lord Chancellor, bishop of 
Lincoln, and rector of Walgrave, and who held so many offices simul- 
taneously that his enemies used to call him ‘‘a perfect diocese in himself.”’ 

During the time of the Commonwealth the Abbey was placed under 
the charge of Presbyterian divines; but with the Restoration it returned 
to its former state. 

The last name that we have space to mention here is one which, after 
that of Dean Williams, occupies the largest place in connection with the 
history of the Abbey. Francis Atterbury, formerly a scholar of West- 
minster school, was preferred to the Deanery in 1713, and held the office 
for ten years. The Monastic buildings and the school alike received his 
constant care and never-failing. interest. He was moreover famous as a 
preacher, and one who heard him paid him the following high compli- 
ment: ‘‘The dean we heard the other day is an orator; but this art of 
his is used with the most honest skill. He never attempts your passions 
until he has convinced your reason; but when he thinks he has your 
head, he very soon wins your heart; and never pretends. to show the 
beauty of holiness, until he has convinced you of the truth of it.” Atter- 
bury’s political sympathies led -him to enter into a conspiracy against the 
house of Hanover, which was discovered; and when he came to London 
to attend the funeral of the Duke of Marlborough he was arrested and 
sent to the tower. He afterwards retired to France, and died at Paris in 
1732. One of his successors, Wilcock, had his tenure of office made 
memorable by the building of Westminster bridge; and the name of 
Samuel Horsley brings the history of the Abbey up to the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

In the nineteenth century the names of Deans Ireland, Carey, Liddell, 
Turton, Wilberforce, Buckland, Trench (who died only a few weeks ago), 
and Stanley, are too recent and well-known to need particular mention 
here, especially as we shall meet some of them again in other connections 
before our story is completed. 

[Authorities: Stanley’s Memorials, chaps. v. and vi. There is an 
article on ‘The Right of Sanctuary” in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, vol. 11. p. 1840. For the times of the Reformation, see 
Froude’s History, chaps. xxiv.—xxvi. | 
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Short Stories for the Vittle Ones. 


By He Le 


VII. THE-FALLING STAR. 


EEP down in the dark pine forest stood a lowly hut, in which a little 
D boy lay on his straw bed. He could not sleep, for he gazed and 
gazed at the bright stars, and longed to be able to tell them how dearly 
he loved them. 

Suddenly one of the stars seemed to flash from the sky, and to fall to 
the earth. 

. The boy started up in the greatest happiness: ‘‘ You lovely star!’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You have come to me, because I cannot fly to you.” 

He opened the door softly, and ran down the forest path, which he 
knew so well. Under the green moss, and among the ferns and grass, 
he looked in vain for the star he loved. ‘‘ Oh come to me! oh let me 
find you!”’ he cried, but there was no answer, save the song of the 
nightingale, and the croaking of the frogs. 

On and on through the dark forest, he wandered, but he never found 
the Falling Star, and at last, faint and weary, he lay down on the mossy 
grass and fell asleep. 

He dreamed that a bright angel came to him, 1nd pointing to the 
skies said: ‘‘ My child, search not in vain for the Falling Star, but go 
back to your home, and make your life as bright as the stars you love.”’ 

He awoke, and saw the pale, anxious face of his mother, who had 
been in great grief, for she had not found him until now. She took him 
gently home, and laid him in his little bed, and her heart was full of 
thankfulness to the Heavenly Father, who, in his infinite love, had 
guarded her boy through the dangers of the night. 


VII Hobe Sih i. 


NE beautiful autumn evening, when the sun was setting behind the 
hills and shedding its golden glory upon the peaceful valley, a 
little bird flew into the brown wood. 

‘Good bye, dear wood,” it sang, ‘‘ Good bye, till the bright spring 
calls me back to my old home!”’ 

It stopped to bathe itself in the clear stream, and was about to fly 
away when it saw a tiny seed lying upon a stone, and looking very sad 
and lonely. 

‘Poor little seed, I will plant you,” said the bird, as it picked it up 
tenderly: ‘‘I wonder where you would like to grow!” 

On and on, through the wood flew the happy bird, with the little seed 
in its beak, until it reached a broken-down cottage, where there lived an 
old woman, who was too poor to buy flowers for her little garden, and 
too lame to go into the wood to gather them. Her long illness had made 
her very cross and fidgetty, so much so, that everybody avoided her, and 
now in her old age, she was left all alone, with nobody to love her. 

In her untidy garden, the bird left the little seed, which sank gently 
into the soft ground, and murmured “thank you,”’ as its friend flew away. 
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All through the long winter the bird enjoyed itself in a warm, sunny 
climate, and forgot all about the little seed, which it had left in merry 
England. All through the long winter the old woman groaned and 
sighed over her aches and pains, and scolded everyone who came near 
her. All through the long winter the little seed slept peacefully in the 
still, warm earth, until one spring morning it felt a sudden thrill of joy, 
and very slowly, very gradually, it began to grow, until at last it sent a 
tiny green shoot above the ground. 

The warm sun and the merry singing of the birds did not cheer the 
old woman; and when, for the first time after the winter, she walked into 
the garden, she said crossly: 

‘“Here am I, with never a bit of green to cheer my old heart, while 
there’s many a hundred of people who live in peace and plenty, and never 
want for a flower.”’ 

As she spoke she hobbled to the other end of the garden, and there, 
to her great happiness, she saw the tiny green plant. 

From that day she was changed. She nursed the little flower with as 
much care as if it had been a baby, and in her love for it she forgot her 
aches and pains, and her neighbours rejoiced with her, and were thankful 
to see her so happy and contented. 

The plant grew large and strong, but it never forgot the little bird who 
had brought it there; and one night, just as it was going to sleep, it 
heard a faint little ‘‘peep,’’ and saw a poor little bird lying on the 
ground. Its little wing had been shot by a cruel catapult, and faint and 
weary it lay there. 

The flower looked at it tenderly, then said: ‘I see by your bright 
feathers that you are the same little bird who helped me when I was a 
poor little lonely seed ; come to me and I will shelter you from the night 
wind, for I shall never forget your kindness.” 

And all night long the little bird lay snugly under the warm leaves of 
the plant. The next morning the old woman found it there; she took the 
little bird in, and nursed it until it was quite well, and then it flew away 
into the beautiful summer air. 


Pur on Humsieness or Minp.—Coloss. iii. 12. 


Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, 
The least of Nature’s works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever. O, be wiser, thou! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 

—Wordsworth. 


Notes and Queries. 


Essex Hati.—Our readers will be 
glad to learn that the builders have 
nearly finished the Essex Hall. The 
committee of the Sunday School 
Association are looking forward with 
pleasant anticipations to their en- 
trance into the new building. Ar- 
rangements are already in progress 
for the annual meeting. In addition 
to the breakfast, it is intended to hold 
an important conference between the 
various delegates and the committee 
and officers of the S.S.A. 

AMUSEMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH 
Sunpay ScHoo.ts.—Several letters 
and articles have recently appeared 
in the daily and weekly papers which 
seem to prove that the question of 
recreation for the young requires more 
careful and serious attention than it 
has yet received. Some really objec- 
tionable, and not a few questionable, 
practices are doubtless indulged in at 
Sunday school parties and treats, and 
it would be wise and well if an earnest 
effort were made to raise the tone 
and character of the amusements 
which we provide for our young 
people. There are many games which 
are full of fun and frolic, and yet which 
contain no element of coarseness or 
impropriety. Teachers should make 
themselves familiar with such forms of 
recreation, and then teach them to 
their scholars. 

ANSWERS TO QueERIES.—Mr. W. 
C. Milnes sends the following note 
on the subject of Examinations :—In 
the school with which I am con- 
nected, we have availed ourselves of 
the advantages of the Manchester 
Association’s scheme from the first 
year of its introduction. Two or 
three classes took part in the first 
examination, and each year since 
most of the elder classes, and a few 
of the younger ones, have prepared for 
and attended the examinations. There 
can be no doubt that they help, and 
indeed compel, the teachers to master 
the subject, to be exact in teaching, 
and regular in attendance. At first, 
the scholars, especially the girls, were 
rather timid at coming forward; but 
that soon wore off, and now the 
scholars frequently urge their teachers 


to take up subjects with this end in 
view. My own practice has been to 
have one examination lesson only 
each Sunday, and for the other lesson 
a subject in which more freedom can 
be enjoyed. At the former, the 
scholars are always more regular and 
more attentive. For a teacher who, 
like myself, had been content for 
about twenty years to plod along with 
only a hope, and often a faint one, 
that a small portion of the instruction 
given would be remembered, it was a 
pleasure 1 shall not soon forget, to 
see scholars really anxious to learn,— 
taking in every scrap of information 
for fear they might miss something 
that would be wanted, asking ques- 
tions, making notes, carrying their 
books home for a few hours’ quiet 
study, and sometimes begging for an 
extra lesson. We are told that the 
teacher’s work is to exert a good in- 
fluence and build up character. I 
should say that examinations are 
powerful helps in that direction. I 
have found that a purely religious 
lesson takes more hold of a class that 
has become habitually attentive and 
painstaking, and which has cultivated 
a reverence for facts. There is 
another advantage: the elder scholars 
who have gained examination cer- 
tificates, know they have something to 
teach; they are sure of their know- 
ledge, and they pass readily into the 
position of teachers. I would strongly 
recommend teachers whoare in earnest 
especially those whose scholars have 
left day-school, to try the examination 
scheme; they will not regret it. 

QUERIES IN WANT OF ANSWERS. 
—The following questions have been 
suggested to us:—(1) Is a Sunday 
school teacher ever justified in inflict- 
ing corporal punishment on a scholar ? 
(2) Are teachers’ business meetings, 
as ordinarily conducted, a help or a 
hindrance? (3) Why do so few of our 
elder scholars become members of 
our churches? (4) Why are so many 
of the parents of our scholars in large 
towns careless or indifferent about 
divine worship?>—Correspondents need 
only answer the question that interests 
them most, 


